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ABSTRACT 

A study exeunined the effects of multi-age/grade 
instruction, compared to the traditional single-grade approach, on 
the reading achievement of fourth graders. Subjects, 22 
fourth-graders in a single-grade class, were divided into 
instructional groups based on chronological age while the 
instructional grouping for 22 students in a combined fourth and fifth 
grade class at a neighboring school cut across age and arade levels. 
The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills was used to measure the growth 
in "total reading" over a 1-year period. Results indicated no 
statistically significant difference between means of the two groups, 
although a positive mean score in favor of the multi-age 
instructional design was noted. (A 50-item bibliography, and the 
themes of study amd Seunple lesson plans for both groups are 
attached.) (RS) 
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Abstrect 

This study mas conducted to determine the effects of multi- 
age /grade instruction, compared to the traditional single- 
graded approach, on the reading achieuement of fourth graders. 
Students retained their grade/age-leuel assignments and 
maintained their grade/age-specific curricula. The sample 
included tujo heterogeneously grouped 4th grade classes from 
neighboring schools. The only uariable between the tujo classes 
mas the instructional design. The CTBS standardized test, giuen 
annually in both schools, was used to measure the growth in 
"total reading" ouer a one year period. 

Results shouj that although there is no significant difference 
betuieen means of "total reading" at the p^ .05 leuel, for these 
tujo classroom designs, a positiue mean score in fauor of the 
multi-age instructional design was noted neuertheless. There 
are important implications emerging^from this study and the 
literature, encouraging the integration of multi-age classrooms 
in the organization of schools. The miKed-age classroom is a 
source that goes beyond conuentional ways of teaching in 
meeting children's social, emotional and academic needs. It 
equally meets traditionally imposed academic standards without 
sacrificing the intent and structure of the multi-age grouping 
process. Further research is warranted and aduised, using larger 
samples and other instruments of measurement, in order to 
arriue at conclusiue findings In this area. 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 

It has been said that the most important factor in children's 
learning to read is the quality of instruction (MacDonald and 
lllursterJ974). Let us look at the deuelopment of instructional 
practices ouer the years. The humble beginnings of our Education 
system as jie knoui it today started out in the dedicated one- 
room school house that emerged in the 18th century, where a 
full-time teacher mould use indiuidual and tutorial methods to 
instruct a group of 1 0-30 pupils ranging in age from 6-14 years 
(Cremin,1961). fls society demanded more widespread education, 
and the need grew to cater uiith larger numbers of children, 
schooling moued to age grading (Boston's Quincy grammar 
school,1848).The latter is known today as traditional education 
as it is by far the most preualent. It has without doubt serued us 
well, but not without its shortcomings. By changing from the 
family atmosphere of the multi-age one room schooihouse to 
the rigidity of a graded organization whose needs were we 
seruing ? illere they those of the child or a linear solution to 
solue the needs of the masses? Almost a century and a half 
later, these are still prominent questions. It appears that 
education has gone the full circle as we turn back the clock to - 
regain that special learning atmosphere present only in 
classrooms where children of mlKed ages work together 
(Neill,1Q75, p.25). Parents, educators, and administrators alike 
debate ouer what's best for our children. Freemand 984) states 
that her students think of themselues a;: multileuel people who 
need help with some things and who are able to giue help with 
others - a human being confident in his strengths and aware of 
his limitations. On the other hand, some parents are only happy 
when they know eKactly what .qrade their child is in. This need 
for standardization and unifctmity is the yardstick by which 
they Judge their child's capabilities. This researcher puts forth 
the notion that children must be giuen the choice of a learning 
design/enuironment that will build on their interests and 
deuelop them as independent learners with the necessary skills 
and self-worth to go forth. 

The debate surrounding the aduantages and disaduantages of 



the single-grade uersus the multi-age/grade classroom is not 
neiu. Houieuer little research has been conducted on the 
cognitiue effects of multi-age classrooms (Holiifield,1980; 
Goodlad &Rnderson,1963; MobleyJ 976). Reuieui of the literature 
indicates inconclusiue results regarding elementary reading 
achieuement in single-grade us. multi-grade organizational 
patterns. Most st'idies contain major weaknesses that confound 
ualid interpretation of the results. This paper looks at this issue 
from the point of uiew of which classroom instructional design 
(traditional or multi-age) best supports reading achieuement in 
4th graders . 



Statement of research problem 



The purpose of this study ujas to determine whether 4th grade 
students in a multi-age class score higher on reading 
achieuement, than 4th graders in a traditional single grade 
classroom, as measured by the Comprehensiue test of basic 
skills (CTB/McGraw-Hiil), Leuel F, Form U,1981, in "total reading". 
The study is designed to prouide data on whether there is any 
significant difference in pupil reading achieuement due to 
single-grade or multi-grade class organization. 

In both the single-grade and multi-grade classes, reading 
instructional groups are formed so as to prouide instruction at 
the child's current leuel of achieuement. In the traditional class, 
pupils are diuided into reading instructional groups with pupils 
of the same chronological age group (within a span of twelue 
months). In the heterogeneous multi-age classroom, grouping 
within the classroom cuts across age and grade leuels. 
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Search of the literature 

Traditional teaching 

In the early 1800's educational, social, political, and economic 
conditions influenced the deuelopment of the graded structure 
in the elementary school. Traditional schools were introduced to 
the U.S. by H.Mann (Sec. of Mass. Board of Ed.) after uisiting one 
such school in Prussia in 1843. The establishment of teacher 
training schools,the popularity of the monitorial system, the 
influence of German education, the call for state supported 
education, and the appearance of graded teKts itH serued to 
solidify the graded structure for American schools (Goodlad & 
Anderson, 1963). 

No sooner had the graded structure become firmly 
established in the public school system than critics began to 
attack its rigidity and lack of indiuidualization. From the mid- 
1800's to the mid-1 9O0's, numerous grouping and grading plans 
uiere deueloped to improue instruction and enhance student 
learning (Shane,1 960). 

The philosophy of grouping children into grades uias based 
upon the assumption that greater learning takes place when 
children of simlliar achieuement are in the same classes. 
Rehwoldt (1957), suggested that although educational research 
has not substantiated this practice, it continues because of 
administratiue eKpediency and the contention that teaching is 
easier when limited to a single grade. 

Indeed the nature of traditional grade leuel organization is a 
single teacher for each grade (Encyl. of Ed. ,1 971 ,4:203/4 ). There 
is a pre-designated curritulum with a one year age span, 
restricted to definite courses of study (Neiil,1 975, p.29). Grade 
leuels are sequential with an emphasis on orderly progress in 
curricular content (Milbum,1 981 ,p.513). 
In the single graded classroom the child is eKpected to cope 
with a series of changes: a new figure of authority; new system 
of behauior; and initial lack of support from friends and familiar 
faces when entering a new grade. This indeed may affect a 
child's achieuement if he/she is dislocated psychologically by all 
of these adjustments. (Buston,1 977-78,p.1 44) . " This annual 
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transfer appears to be based more on customs than on rational 
grounds" (H. James from Periods of stress in Primary Schools ).To 
add to this, teachers in traditional classrooms don't haue 
sufficient time to indiuidualize programs for specific children as 
pressure to meet curriculum demands and bring each child up to 
par within the school year creates a lock-step graded system. 
Equally, sequential lock-step curriculum makes it difficult to 
handle children uiith indiuidual differences as It doesn't alloui for 
fleKibiiity (Milburn 1981,p.513). 

There are many aduocates of traditional grade leuel 
organization and indeed the single grade classroom Is the most 
preualent administratiue arrangement (Craig & McLsllan, 
1987,p.5). Strict age-segregation is a phenomenon of the last 
century and since most of us greui up in such a school system it 
is easy to assume that such a school structure is both natural 
and uniuersal, but in fact this is not the case (Pratt, 1986, p.1 1 1 ). 
Administrators saw the graded system in parallel with 
successful manufacturing and thus the traditional system that 
we haue relied on to educate our children for generations began 
as the will of urban educational bureaucracies (Pratt, 1986, 
p.1 12). It was without doubt politically safe and 
administratiuely conuenient -a fact that still remains true today. 

It is little wonder then that this design nurtures class deriued 
ualues. Traditional schools measure literacy and its students as 
'high' or 'low' in terms of this arbitrary standard. Voung ( 1 97 1) 
argues that the graded system becomes an agent of social 
repression since it ouerlooks other personal and intellectual 
skills like creatiuity, adaptability, leadership, and practicality, 
necessary also to the all-round deuelopment of the indiuidual. 
Children and parents still use grade names, still compare each 
other, and are not quick to accept intellectual growth in any 
form other than in reference to absolute standards. 
(Buston,1978, p.149).ln a study by Varborough & Johnson (1980), 
although reading instruction in the graded school was 
deuelopmental in nature, pupils were still marked according to 
specific standards, nt the end of each school year pupils were 
promoted or retained according to achieuement in reading and 
other key subjects. This study showed how these children were 
uiewed as members of a larger group, with whom they were 
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compared periodically as to their reading achieuement and 
uiithin uihich they mould be regarded as 'failures' if they did not 
make uihat teachers regarded as appropriate progress. 

Ricciotti & Soares (1983),in a 6 year longitudinal study 
comparing traditional education uiith that of an eKperimental 
design found differences seemed to eKist in first year of study 
(grade 1 ) in fauor of traditional model in the areas of uocabulary 
and comprehension, but in analyzing data ouer a 6 year period 
students in eKperimental schools had made net. gains in reading 
achieuement. In the traditional school there uias a downuiard 
trend of test scores in terms of actual achieuement, as 
compared to predicted achieuement in reading. Euenthough the 
traditional model had IQ superiority they did not outpace the 
other groups (non-graded and open space). The researcher notes 
how continuity and consistency benefited the innouatiue design 
in the long run. 

Today both homogeneous and heterogeneous groupings are 
practised widely in traditional single'grade classrooms in an 
attempt to meet student needs. Junell (1971) notes positiue 
research findings across abilities and ages for the latter. 
Howeuer D. Esposito (1971) indicated that the same learning 
process uient on in self-contained elementary classrooms 
irrespectiue of grouping pattern used. The results on grouping 
arrangement show that whole class teaching is uery common 
and the predominant teaching method in single age classes (537. 
of the obserued time during language instruction) with 
approKimately 45% of time spent worlcing alone 
(Ueenman,1985,p.177). 
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Results fauoroble to traditional single-grade 
Organization. 

Parents often shoiu preference for the single grade 
traditional class. Ueenman (1985) points out that parents in the 
Netherlands think that pupils in mlKed age classes mill not attain 
the same leuels of academic achieuement as pupils in single age 
classes. This mas supported by an inuestigation of fourth grade 
pupils in UJest Germany; significant differences fauoring the 
teaching of german , mathematics, and geography, in single age 
classes mere reported (Fippinger,1967). Equally in a study 
conducted in England by rier Majesty's Inspectorate (1978), it 
mas found that for 7 and 1 1 year olds teachers of single age 
classes shomed a definite superiority ,a$ obserued by the 
inspectors, in matching the difficultij of the mork mith the 
capabilities of the pupils . Foshay (1948) reported significantly 
different resuKs in reading, fauorinci the traditional single grade 
class ouer the multi-grade, in grades three through sIk. Homeuer 
he later cautioned against generalizability of his findings due to 
the small sample. Finley and Thompson (1963) found one study 
(Marten's, 1954) fauoring single-grade classrooms. It compared 
matched pupils completing eight years of one-room schools 
uersus those completing eight years of graded, tomn schools 
mith one teacher per grade. Rnalysis of uariance results fauored 
tomn students: P< .01 in reading uocabulary, comprehension, and 
total reading. This summarizes some of the most releuant 
research fauoring "traditional" teaching. 



Multi-age Teaching 

fl Multi-age classroom is one made up of children mhose 
chronological age and assessed intellectual gromth reflect a 
differentiation of seueral years and thus considerable uariety in 
the child's emotional, physical, and psychological functioning. 
The children remain together mith the same teacher for a 
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specified period of time, generally 2-4 years (Buston.l 977-78, 
p.143). The rationale for multi-age grading assumes cognitiue 
benefits for children since chronological and mental age do not 
always correspond (Milburn,l98l,p.5l3). It should be understood 
that multi-age grouping is not contingent upon any particular 
educational theory or practice ; the term refers only to the 
classroom organizational structure (UJay,1981, p.69). It is 
frequently referred to also as family grouping, miKed-age, 
multi-grade and combination grading. They are all uarying 
degrees of multi-age designs. Euen the split-grade classroom, 
the least radical multi-age structure, can deal fleKibly with 
faster and sloujdi learners (Pratt, 1986, p. 1 14). The same 
concepts of multi-age teaching are also imbedded in the non- 
graded school but it can span uiider leuels eK. 6 years. Johnson 
(1986) reports teaching in a one-room school setting prouides 
children with the opportunity to grow up in a microcosm of a 
local community, a "neighborhood" of uarious ages; abilities; 
interests and opinions. These inherent ualues are in any multi- 
age classroom to a greater or lesser degree depending on the 
intensity of the design. 

Multi-age teaching is an approach where personalized 
learning focuses on the indiuidual, not just on the instruction 
(Neill,1975,p.27). The curriculum becomes the sum of all the 
child's school eKperiences behind which there is a master plan 
structured by the teacher(s). Children gain both socially and 
academically when they are placed in classes with older and 
younger children. There is support found in the areas of learning 
theory and child deuelopment that encourage concepts of multi- 
age despite the fact that many research findings are seldom 
generalizable (Martin & Pauan,1976, p.310). Piagetian research 
is consistent with this; Piaget indicates that interaction between 
indiuiduals at different leuels of maturity will stimulate 
disequilibrium necessary for cognitiue growth 
(Pratt, 1986, p. 1 1 3). fln atmosphere of sharing and helping is 
conduciue to learning. Behauior problems too become less of an 
issue in a multi-age class as children and adolescents choose 
friends who are at an equiualent leuel in terms of deuelopment 
rather than chronological age, so harmony rather than 
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aggression is more frequent (Hartup,1 976). 

Peer pressure, and imitation also come into play. The act of 
eKplaining to others is eKcellent for higher order cognitiue 
processes - easiiy uisibie in the combination ciass, this 
represents one of the finest uiays to soiidify oiun learning 
(Cohen,1986, p. 18/1 9). Marklund & Hanse (1983), in Suieden, 
found miKed age classes at junior and intermediate leuels haue 
emerged as a means of improuing the attainability of curricular 
goals and ambitions, as the pupils actiuely participate in 
planning their own work and joint actiuities. To quote one 
teacher, who had been teaching in traditional classrooms for 8 
years - the multi-age program^giues each child a chance to 
share his/her eKperlences and "to become a hero to another 
person" (Neill,1975,p.27 ). One of the effects of this is that 
children receiue moKimum uerbal stimulation and deiielop neiu 
uocabulary most rapidly when grouped ufith children slightly 
older than themselues. Tutoring studies support these 
conclusions also (Pratt,1 986. p.1 13). indeed there is euider.ce for 
increasing peer-tutoring rather than increasing instructional 
time (Leuin,Glass,and Meister,1984) . Learning is uisibie at all 
leuels - the Ploujden Report states "we haue been impressed by 
the liueliness and good quality of the ujoric in Infant Schools 
where classes eKtend ouer 2/3 age groups". 

Some of the marked features of multi-age classes are 
greater fleKibility in classroom organization, more indiuidualiLed 
instruction, cross-age tutoring where children are encouraged to 
learn as much from each other as they can from teacher 
Instigated actiuities (Boston, 1977-78, p. 144), and the 
opportunity to group children according to ability Eeuel rather 
than grade leuel. The socialization alone promotes better 
emotional stability and security among young children, an 
iiTiportant factor in early learning and rttitude toward school 
(Martin & Pauan,1976, p.312). fls one would eitpect this leaJs to 
academic benefits too - a study by Dennis Milburn (1981) 
showed that student reading achieuement in the lower grade 
leuel in a combined class increased aboue grade leuel, and those 
in the higher grade achieued at or aboue grade leuel. He goes on 
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to speculate that the seeming aduantage of multi-age grouping 
Is In emulation. Lincoln's (1982) and Verry's (1964) study fauored 
upper grade students at primary grades but found no 
differences at intermediate leuels in "total reading". 

There is no concept of failure; if one is unsuccessful one 
merely tries another actiuity. Through responding to the 
interests of the children, the traditionally imposed academic 
standards are met without sacrificing the intent and structure 
of family grouping. It is this fact that has surprised the critics 
(Buston, 1977-78, p. 147). UJay (1981) proues, that despite uihat 
skeptics think, achieuement does not suffer when children of 
different ages are placed in a multi-age classroom, fln added 
benefit Is that learning is occurring in a happier environment. To 
quote Way (1981,p.74) "joy in the process of learning is certainly 
a worthy goal for education 

Time is also on the side of the child in the multi-age class 
(Milburn,1981,p.51 4). fln eKtremely fauorable eKample of this is 
euidenced by the non-graded approach. Non-graded learning 
implies that children will proceed through the same elementary 
school curriculum, but that the rate will uary depending upon the 
child (Encycl.of Ed.Research,1982, p. 547). The following are the 
results of 23 studies conducted on the effectiveness of reading 
instruction within nongraded settings as compared with thai 
offered in traditional graded schools. Twelue studies cite 
advantages in achieuement for pupils attending nongraded 
schools: Bockrath(1959), Bowman(1971), Buffie(1962), Carbone 
(1961), Corbin(1967), HalliwelKl 963), HIckeyd 962), Hillson and 
others (1 964), Jones, Moore, and Uan Deuenderd 967), Lawson 
(1974), Morris,Proger,and MorrelKl 971 ), Uogel and 
Bowers(1968). Nine studies report no differences in 
achieuement: flnastasiow (1968), Bowmand 971 ), Case(1970), 
Finley and Thompson(1963), Hopkins, Oldridge and UJilliamson 
(1965), Kierstead (1963), Nouak (1973), Remade (1970), 
Ross(1967). Three additional studies report Inconclusiue findings: 
Brody(1970), Ramayya (1972), UJilllams (1966). Most of these 
studies were conducted at the primary leuel (grades 1-3). In the 
study by Ricciotti & Soares (1983), there is continuous data for a 
siK year period where the practitioners were seeking 
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alternatiues to the more traditional model to :1)improue upon 
cognltiue and affectiue outcomes for children by gluing them the 
necessary time at their leuel , 2) to prouide for indiuidual 
differences^ by appropriate curriculum support, fls a result of 
such an eKperiment it mas concluded that a non-graded setting 
was not detrimental to reading achieuement.The findings of this 
study are noteuiorthy. On this issue of time, Ueenman (1985 ), in 
his study of mined age classes in the Netherlands, found 
considerable uariability between single and mined age classes 
on the amount of time on task - mined age spent 457o-897. of 
time on task , single age 617.-857.. Vet in traditional or multi- 
age Clares none of the tests in reading of grades 3 and 4 
showed significant differences (Ueenman, 1 987). 

Research findings on Multhage 

Between 1930-1983 most of the inuestigations of multi- 
grade classes indicated no significant difference between 
reading achieuement gains in multi-grade and single grade 
classes (Pratt, 1986 p.113; Gayle, 1983,p.iii). All multi-age classes 
contained a range of two to three years. Four studies euidenced 
results that were mined, and the remaining studies showed no 
significant differences. All four of the primary grade studies 
(Haruey,1974; MacDonald,1974; Adair,1977; Lincoln, 1981) showed 
no significant differences between single grade and multi-grade 
classes. Of the three studies limited to intermediate students, 
two (Dryer,1949; Adams, 1953 ) showed no significant differences 
(Gayle, 1983 p.iu). Of the seuen multi-grade studies that included 
both primary and intermediate students, three (Knight, 1 938; 
Chace,1961; UJay,1969) i sported statistically nonsignificant 
results and four showed mined results. In the Rehwoldt and 
Hamilton study (1957), reading achieuement fauored multi-grade 
classes at first, third, and fifth grades. Verry's (1964) study 
showed no significant differences between single grnde and 
multi-grade classes at grades two, three, and sin; significant 
differences in grade one fauoring multi-grade classes on total 
achieuement; and at grade flue fauoring multi-grade in reading 
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and total achieuement also. The Milburn (1 981) results fauored 
multi-grade classes In uocabulary but found no significant 
differences on other tests. Johnson, Johnsor., Pierson & Lyons 

(1985) reported that multi-age ieoming groups had greater 
achieuement motiuation than did the single age groups. Students 
in the multi-age conditions did. perceiue themselues as engaging 
in more Indiuidualistic behauior, had a greater sense of personal 
efficacy and perceiued themsehies a* being more motiuated to 
learn the assigned material than did their counterparts in the 
single age class (p.845/6).From this reuieir, it can be seen that 
major deficiencies eKist in the research conducted on this topic. 
Needless to say, an educational decision in the area of reform of 
grade leuel organization, defir.itely merits further research. 

The teaching of reading 

The teaching of reading is marked by instructional grouping . 
In eKamining grouping, one is reminded of how intrinsically 
linked the teaching of reading is to the deuelopment of a 
student's psychological and emotional well-r^ing. Hie need to be 
aware of these non-cognitiue aspects of grouping and striue to 
create positiue classroom enuironments for all children, 
regardless of ability leuel (Jongsma,1985 ,p.920 ). Pink & Leibert 

(1986) argue that grouping practices in schools typically result in 
the institutionalization of academic failure and in stigma and 
low self-esteem for pupils in the \ow groups, since students are 
usually grouped into homogeneous classes (tracks) designed for 
fast and slow learners. Ironically the purpose of grouping is 
primarily to enable the student to gain the most from time spent 
in class (Hanngi,197l). Hallinan (1 982),identifies siK 
generalizations about the effects of grouping that emerge from 
the research: 

1. the most common basis for instructional grouping is student 
ability - studies show that this is the predominant means of 
organizing students for the teaching of reading. 

2. In practice, the assignment of students to tracks or within- 
class ability groups is largely independent of indiuidual students' 
ability 
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or academic achieuement - often controlled more by 
organizational constraints like teacher time .resources etc... 
3.insfruction differs across tracks and ability groups. Loui 
achieuers rarely read for meaning due to inappropriate 
instruction, illhen loui achieuers do poorly on standardized tests, 
primarily because they cannot make inferences and draui 
conclusions, they receiue euen more drill and narrouily focused 
instruction that ignore the uiider content in luhich these 
processes should be practised,and a uicious circle continues 
(Pink & Leibert,1986,p.55). By contrast, Milburn (1981) found 
that a muCti-age setting helped loui achieuers in reading. 
4.Behauioral processes differ across and luithin tracks and 
ability groups. 

S.Student social status differs across and within tracks and 
ability groups. Oakes (1988) says "no wonder uje find a 'rich get 
richer and poor get poorer" pattern of outcomes from tracking. 
It seems that tracking is both a response to significant 
differences among studer^ ^, and an ongoing contribution to 
those differences, 

6.Tracking and ability grouping are deterrents to learning for 
students assigned to low groups. Leinhardt & Palley (1982), say 
it is euident that louj-ability, homogeneous grouping is not 
associated with significant gains in achieuement. fl more likely 
and more complen answer is that track-leuel differences get 
produced as teachers and students interact in school 
(0akeS;1988,p.43). 

UJhat therefore arc the implications of these findings on 
practices in the single grade traditional class and the multi-age 
class, in the teaching of reading? Hallinan (1982) argues that 
students should be reassigned to different groups if their 
learning rate warrants it. The nature of the multi-age class 
make-up allows for this fleKibility. It is not as common in the 
traditional classroom as the children tend to get locked into 
ability groups . On the whole, this practice depends on the 
perception and management of the teacher. Oakes (1988) 
reports that educators are seeking alternatiue luays to meet the 
indiuidual needs of all students within more heterogeneous 
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settings. The quality of instruction must be constant across 
leueis in order to preuent labelling of 'high', 'loui' etc.. common 
to the graded system. Student characteristics should be 
considered in assigning students to peer work groups . This is 
something that uiorks itself out more easily in the multi-age 
class as children frequently associate uiith peers of their ouin 
deuelopmental leuel (Pratt, 1986,p. 11 3). Teachers need to be 
auiare of the unintended consequences of tracking and ability 
grouping. They need to uiew academic ability as not 
unchangeable but deuelopmental-grouiing throughout childhood 
(0akes,1988,p.44). Both teachers of multi-age and traditional 
classes that use such practicesHn the teaching of reading must 
consider the possible effects. This researcher suggests that the 
benefit of the multi-age instructional design is that it can be 
more fleKible in its grouping practices. It is not as tightly locked 
in as is the graded approach and consequently children are less 
likely to suffer emotional/ psychological scars. 

Co-operatiue learning, in the area of reading, is seen as a 
uiable alternatlue to traditional instruction; it sets up students 
in teams and team members are responsible for one another's 
learning as well as their own (Slauin,1987,p.74). In a CIRC 
(Cooperatiue Integrated Reading and Composition ) program 
students performed better on two reading skills (decoding and 
comprehension) with noticeable uocabulary increase (effect 
sizes of .175 and .121 standard deuiations respectiuely) in a 
classroom for 3rd and 4th graders.These significant effects 
prouide strong support for the partner reading and partner 
word-practices used in CIRC (not unknown to multi-age classes) 
(Steuens, Madden, & Slauin, 1987,p.451). The basal reader and 
reading groups are still retained as in traditional classrooms, but 
the difference here is the pairing of students to read to one 
another, make predictions, summarize stories and practise 
spelling (Slauin 1987,p.78). This in effect is one of the essential 
differences between multi-age and traditional instruction, as 
the forn- er capitalizes on its heterogeneity to teach and benefit 
a wider group of children, fls Slauin (1987) points out, 
cooperatiue learning methods make better use of the one 
resource euery school has in abundance - kids themselues. 
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Since comprehension is the ultimate goal of reading, the close 
relationship betuieen uocabulary and comprehension 
(Dauis,1972; Johnsonjomsbronouiski.and Buss.l 983; 
SpearrittJ 972) suggests that building uocabulary is one of the 
major responsibilities teachers face. Many educators agree that 
eKperience is the cornerstone of uocabulary deuelopment 
(Horn J 942; McKeeJ 937; O'RourkeJ 974; Petty, Herold, and 
Stroll,! 968; Stephens,! 956; Tinker,! 952). UJhat a broad 
eKperience base a teacher has at her fingertips in a multi-age 
class. Duffelmeyer (!980), compared an eKperiential technique 
(dramatization) uiith a traditional technique (a combination of 
content clues, ujord parts, and dictionary use). The sludents in 
the eKperience group scored higher on delayed retention 
uocabulary tests than the students in the traditional group at all 
three leuels of reading ability, fl similiar technique can be 
incorporated in comprehension. Nolte C' Singer (! 985) reported 
that teaching 4th and 5th graders to^ask themselues questions 
about key points in a story significantly improued their 
performance on tests about story content-this method of actiue 
comprehension is a process of generating questions throughout 
reading. Current instructional practice focuses on the product of 
comprehension. Students read, teachers ask questions, and 
students answer them. Little emphasis is placed on direct 
instruction of a process of comprehension. UJith the cooperatiue 
learning strategies of a multi-age design students can work 
together in this process of actiue comprehension. 

This researcher suggests that much of the literature findings 
are geared at auoiding the pitfalls and negatiue aspects of 
traditional instruction. Oakes (!988), argues that heterogeneous 
classrooms are a possible solution. She says there is 
considerable euidence that euen the uery best students make 
stronger intellectual gains while working with students of 
uarying skill leuels than when they work alone (p.46). This 
manifests itself perfectly in the multi-age class. 
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Teaching styles 

There are two contrasting teaching styles being eKomined 
here: 

the traditional teaching style is curriculum centered and teacher 
directed. Although this teacher is conscious of the child, the 
style incurs a lot of pressure because of the graded restraints. 
It is basically a chalk and talk enuironment in uihich students 
passiuely listen to the uerbal presentation of teachers 
(Cusick.l 973: Chadujick.l 979). 

Still, many "traditional" teachers are eKcellent in their 
teaching and their dedication to the child. Many readers can, in. 
fact, uouch for this as more than likely the majority of their 
school years were spent in such classrooms. The teacher of the 
single graded traditional class gets locked into couering the 
curriculum as quickly as possible, in order to allouj for reuieui at 
the end of the year to prepare the children for testing. Moreouer 
there is the added pressure of ei;er-ujidening curriculum 
demands as society's problems become more compleK. Vet the 
"traditional" teacher must cater to indiuidual needs where 
possible. Teaching within such a lock-step graded system can 
add up to a lot of student frustration and teacher burnout, as 
both parties in turn are being pushed, and are not allowed the 
necessary time to work at their own pace. Thus the writer feels 
compelled to add that the graded system destroys many fine 
teacher-pupil working relationships, by mouing these pupils to 
another class and unfamiliar setting after one year. Teachers of 
the multi-age at least are rewarded by seeing the fruits of their 
labor, fls the restraints of the traditional single-graded system 
haue become more euident, some "traditional" teachers haue 
become a little more fleKible by team teaching with other 
teachers of a similiar grade in agreed curricular areas. Attempts 
at allowing the children to work in groups, and make more 
choices, has helped to alleuiate the predictability of constant 
seat-work. Piaget's theories support the notion that children 
need a uariety of stimuli, and uarying degrees of time to 
internalize their learning. This is something that the 
"traditional" teacher is hard-pressed for in the single-graded 
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Classroom. 

The multi-age teaching style on the other hand is child- 
centered; the teacher is concerned with addressing the child's 
needs and interests in a positiue uiay to achieue the curriculum 
goals. The multi-age approach requires a neui attitude, a neui 
teaching style, and much more uiork on the part of the teacher - 
the challenge posed by combined classes is that of planning and 
teaching two separate curnculums.(Neill,1975,p.27 ; 
Freeman, I984,p.48). Since teachers are the key to mulii-age 
grouping (Neill,1975,p.29) the teacher learns houi to focus on the 
child instead of the curriculum; houi to indiuidualize instruction 
and to establish and maintain a strong structure. Ueenman 
(1985) found that teachers enpressed difficulty in managing a 
mined age class, mainly because they largely taught the classes 
as two separate grades. Pupils are rarely actiuely engaged in 
learning directly from one another, or instructed in small groups 
with the same aptitude dispersion. Each pupil essentially works 
and achieues alone within a group setting (cf. Galton, Simon, & 
Croll,1980; Ueenman, 1987,p.87 ). The researcher alerts the 
reader to this possible pitfall, as in this case the children are not 
eKperiencing the benefits of a true multi-age design, but rather 
that of two traditional single-grade classes together. This is, in 
reality, twice as difficult because the teachers don't hauo the 
know-how . Teachers haue a need to be informed and receiue 
appropriate inseruice too. 

fl multi-age teacher must understand the pattern of 
introduction, gradual assimilation, and independent 
performance, that emerges from the classroom entrance 
routine. This pedagogical basis of family grouping borrows from 
the work of Piaget, Bettelheim, and Bruner. Its style is manifest 
in a floKible approach to concept deuelopment in the young mind 
(Buston,l977-78,p.145). The child's personality defines a learning 
style , which in turn, creates a personal standard of 
achieuement (p. 148) .The multi-age design auoids the trauma of 
adjusting each year to a new adult with a different teaching 
style and unfamiliar oKpectations (Milburn, 1981,p.513) common 
to traditional single grade organization. The teacher /student 
relationship is ualuable in any learning situation - why be quick 
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to break douin one that is working? flmong some of the 
most important qualities in a teaching style affecting reading 
achieuement according to Ricciotti & S'oares (1983) are the 
follouiing : 

- fleKibility in grouping practices 

- fleHibility among teaching strategies and methods of teachers; 

- record keeping practices; 

-teacher commitment.There must also be congenial sharing 
among teachers of responsibilities and resources inuolued. 

Naturally all teachers possess these qualities to uarying 
degrees, but it would appear that teachers supporting and 
practising the underlying philosophy and concepts of multi-age 
teaching should be more adaptable. 

The basic question of this study is whether significant pupil 
cognitiue achieuement differences oKist between two systems 
of uertical school organization, namely, the traditional and 
multi-age plans, as measured by the^CTB/McGraw-Hill's Leuel F, 
Form U, 1981, in "total reading". 



Hypothesis 



The null hypothesis is situated below: 



There is no significant difference at the P < .05 leuel 
between means of "total reading", of 4th grade pupils in 
traditionbl single-grade and multi-age/grade classrooms. 
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Chapter 2 

Methodology 

Permission has been granted by the principals and teachers 
of both schools inuolued, to carry out this study. Both parties 
mere interuieuied and they enpressed their interest and offered 
their support for same. The research was carried out in an 
ethical manner as stipulated in Research In Education ( McMillan 
& Schumacher, 1 989). The confidentiality of the subjects was of 
utmost importance to the researcher. 

The following is a description of this researcher's study and 
includes a definition of terms used, a description of subjects, 
the instrument of measurement, the procedure, and analysis of 
data. 

Definition of terms 

The following terms will be used throughout this study. 

Traditional/ Single - grade classroom: 

fl classroom uihich has one teacher for all subject matter 
areas eKcept for special teachers; i.e. art, music, library, and 
physical education. Pupils of like chronological age are placed in 
this class. 

Multi-age/grade classroom: 

This classroom organization pattern retains grade 
ieuel designations and groups pupils of more than 
one age/grade Ieuel together in a common area. 
This group may be taught by one or more teachers. In this study 
the multi-age class benefit from the teaching of two teachers in 
a team situation. 

Graded school: 

fl school which allows for the student progress by grade. 
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subject to eHpectations held for his certain 
grade and chronological age. Self-contained 
classrooms eKist. 

Non-graded school: 

n school uiith emphasis on the indiuidual. 
Uertically the graded structure is replaced with 
the non-graded plan. Horizontally the grouping 
patterns are fleKible. Team teaching replaces 
self-contained classrooms, fl school which allows 
pupils to progress at their own rate i.e. 
deuelopmental. 

Family grouping: 

fl classroom of children whose chronological age 
and assessed intellectual growth reflect a 

differentiation of seueral years and thus 
considerable uariety in the child's emotional, 
physical, and psychological functioning. The children 
remain together with the same teacher for a specified 
period of time, generally two-four years (Ridgway & Lawton, 

1969). 

Uertical organization: 

The organization which classifies 
students and moues them upward from a point of school 
admission to a point of departure from school. 

Horizontal organization: 

This dimension of school organization inuolues teacher and 
student placement patterns; it concerns the assignment of 
students to teachers and instructional groups. EHamples of this 
dimension include the self- 
contained classroom and team-teaching groupings (lUilt,1971). 
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Heterogeneous grouping: 

Pupils may be asslgnefl to a class on the basis of 
homogeneous pupil characteristics in such categories as 
aptitude, maturity, and/or others. 

Homogeneous grouping: 

Pupils may be assigned to a class on the basis of one single 
simillar characteristic e.g. ability . 

Total redding: 

The Comprehensiue Test of Basic Skills "total reading" score is 
a composite of uocabulary, sentence and passage 
comprehension. 

Reading Instructional group: 

Children within the classroom of approKimately the same 
reading leuel ujho are placed together for instruction by the 
teacher to form a reading instructional group. 

FleHlblllty: 

Organizational procedures that elloui for student 
mouement to, from, and within designated leuels of 
instruction. 

Team teaching: 

Rn aspect of horizontal organization which has at least two 
teachers working with students. The team 
confer regularly with each other, and Jointly plan 
the students' actiuities. 
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Subjects 

Tiuo sets of youngsters tuere the subjects of this research 
study. They mere between the ages of 9-10 years approK. 
Traditionally speaking, they mere in 4th grade. They attended 
the same public school district in the Dutchess County area . The 
children came from a similiar socio-ecotiomic middle class 
backgrouno luith parents engaged in the professions, self- 
employment, and in many cases mhere both parents mere 
actiuely marking outside the home. Both schools follomed a 
similiar curriculum, and duration of day ,as required by the 
district. The principals both supported similiar child -cf>ntered 
learning/teaching philosophies mith the interests of the children 
being first priority. They actiuely encouraged their teachers to 
be fleKible in their teaching so as to incorporate the needs of 
euery child. The teachers inuolued in the study mere eKperipnced 
at their grade leuel; the 4th grade traditional teacher has been 
teaching this leuel for 18 years. The teachers of the multi-age 
haue been teaching for 17 years and marking together as a team 
for 1 1 years. 

The first set of youngsters mere those mho attended the 4th 
grade, traditional single grade class. Of the 22 children studied in 
this class 9 mere boys and 13 mere girls. They had the same 
teacher (female) each day for the entire duration of their 4th 
grade i.e. one school year. This mas a heterogeneous group, 
randomly placed mith high, middle, and Icm achieuers. Reading 
mas taught using the traditional teacher-directed curriculum, as 
the tedcher belieued it mas a more clear,definite,and structured 
may for the children to learn. She put forth the idea that 
traditional single grade leuel organization lent itself readily to " 
freedom mithin a structure " as there mas room for mhole class 
teaching, independent seat mark and the pairing of a high/ lom 
achieuer , If necessary. Children frequently grouped themselves 
voluntarily to mork together on an actiuity. This teacher began 
her three reading groups (high, middle, lom,) on Dec. 1st of the 
school year. She used teacher recommendations, her omn 
obseruations, and resource room input / CTBS scores , mhere 




necessary ,to group the children. FleKibllity luas common luithin 
the reading instructional groups. The reading materials used 
uiere the Barnell Loft Specific Skills series, in conjunction with 
the SRfl kits, to teach uocabulary and comprehension, fl 
literature base was also co-ordinated to enhance the language 
arts /social studies areas. The use of one computer was also 
auailable in the classroom. 

The second group of children attended a 4/5 multi-age . Of 
the 22 youngsters studied, 9 were boys and 13 were girls. The 
organizational design was two adjoining classrooms with a large 
opening through which chiMren moued back and forth according 
to the learning/teaching situation. For the sake of st'- .ture ,the 
4th graders had their desks and belongings in one room and the 
fifth graders In the other, but this was the entent of the 
segregation ! Both 4th and 5th graders interfaced with each 
other (50 children in total), and with two teachers (female) 
during the school day. This group of children knew that they 
would haue the same teachers for two years. Recording to the 
teachers ,this multi-age organizational/learnirj design was "the 
best of both worlds", as the children had the unique opportunity 
of enperlencing a balance of multi-age and traditional grade 
leuel organization. Rs with the first group of children this was a 
randomly placed heterogeneous group with abilities falling along 
the normal bell curue range. The teaching of riading also took 
place in groups - seuen in all, between the two teachers. These 
groups began the second week of the school year, (Sept.), and 
from the beginning these groups had both 4th and 5th graders 
in each. Cross-grading was thus practised immediately so the 
children got to know each other easily , and fleKibility became 
second nature to them. These 4th graders benefited from 
posltiue role modelling by mining with 5th graders. They enjoyed 
an immediate source of knowledge in their peers when the 
teachers were inuolued with other children. Indeed peer 
teaching was common practice when two children teamed to 
work together eK. paired writing actiuities. This in turn 
promoted self-esteem, in the multi-age enuironment. The 
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rending materials used mere completely literature based 
spanning uery uiide reading leuels. Social studies, science, and 
language arts mere integrated uiith the reading program 
through the literature. Computer assisted instruction uias also a 
uery useful lool in teaching uocabulary and comprehension, as 
this multi-age class had a fiue computer center (3 types) uiithin 
their classroom space. 

The teachers here saui the multi-age as a tiuo year process 
that allomed for time and maturity in the students' fauor. 
Consistency mas an inherent ualue to this design mhere the 
teachers planned and problem-solued together, conferenced 
together if necessary mith parents, and most importantly 
marked together as a team mith continuity, in the classroom. 



Instrument of the Investigation 



The standardized reading instrument used in this study is the 
composite score of "total reading" that comprises the subtests 
of uocabulary, sentence, and paragraph comprehension of the 
Comprehensiue Test of dasic Skills, Leuel F, Form U (CBT/ McGram 
Hill, 1981). In this test a high degree of reliability eKists for 
reading subtest scores as mell as for the "total reading" score 
mith Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 reliability coefficients being 
in the 0.85 to 0.95 range. Conscientious construction procedures 
and certain internal measures (e.g. percentage passing items at 
each grade ) support its content ualidity (Buros,1972). 
Correlation coefficients betmeen the scores of the CTBS tests 
and those of the Short Form Test of Mental Maturity are 
unusually high, falling betmeen 0.60 and 0.80. 
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Procedure 

The tiuo groups chosen to carry out this study are typical 
BKamples of their class titles i.e. a sample of tiuenty-tujo 4th 
grade traditianal pupils, which is the control group and tujenty- 
tujo fourth graders from the 4/5 multi-age/grade, which is the 
eKperimental group. Rs mentioned in the description of the 
subjects both were randomly placed heterogeneous classes. The 
selection uariables were constant. Indeed this researcher 
assures the reader that internal ualidity has been accounted for 
as far as is possible. 

Both groups undertook the CTBS test (Leuel E, Form U ) in 
"total reading" in May 1988. This was the pretest and first 
obseruation. The duration of the eKperiment was enactly one 
year with the treatment being administered for nine months 
from Sept. 1988 - May 1989. The post-test was administered in 
May 1989 (Leuel F, Form U of the CTBS test). This was the final 
obseruation. During this period the subjects attended school as 
usual; they were not aware of being studied and they followed 
similiar curricula and themes of study appropriate to their age, 
eKperience and grade leuel (see RppendiK 1). Rll tests were 
administered by the classroom teachers according to the 
guidelines set forth in the testing manual and they were 
machined scored by the same company . 

The researcher then collected the CTBS scores for May 1988 
and May 1989 respectiuely. After collection of data was 
complete the data was analyzed using inferential statistics on 
UJestern Connecticut State Uniuersity's uaK system (minitab). The 
precise statistics and research design follow. 
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For the purpose of clarification the research design is graphed 
as follouis : 

H :U = U at P < 0.05 
0 1 2 



Group Pretest Treatment Postest 

f^ >o >K >0 

1 2 

- * » 

Control 

B >0 >0 

1 2 

1 1 

May 1988 < Time > May 1989 



The independent uariable being the classroom instructional 
design. The dependent uariable being the "total reading" score, 
fl precise account of the classroom procedures, and subject 
matter taught May1988 - May 1989 appears in flppendin 1. fl 
sample leison plan from both the traditional and multi-age 
instructional designs appears in flppendlK 2. 

The researcher's aim was to haue two cquiualent groups in 
age, ability, educational enperience, teacher eKperience, socio- 
economic background, testing enuironment, and scoring system. 
These measures haue been established in this quasi- 
eKperimental research design. This accounts for the internal 
ualidit J of this research design: such factors as diffusion of 
treatment haue been eliminated because of the use of two 
different schools; teacher differences haue been accounted for 
through personal interuieujs with the teachers and obseruations 
of both classrooms in action. It is to be enpected that some of 
the language arts and literature themes differ throughout the 
school year, according to teacher and pupil preference. This is 
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addressed in flppendiK 1 luhich shows the broad spectrum of 
themes couered by both the traditional and multi-age classes, 
flithough the themes may differ in some cases, the skills being 
tested by this instrument are taught in the content of ujhateuer 
the theme is. This leads the researcher to conclude that the 
independent uariable in this research design is the classroom 
instructional design and the dependent uariable is the "total 
reading" scores. 



Bnalysis of data 

Means were analyzed for both groups, from their scores on 
"total reading" on both the pre-test (CTBS, Leuel E, Form U ) and 
post-test ( CTBS, Leuel F, Form U ). They were compared using a 
t-Test 



where t= Xl " A2 
where 

t is the t-test statistic, used to compare the two means. 
Xi. is the mean of the control group (traditional single-grade) 
X2, is the mean of the eKperimental group (multi-age/grade) 
^Xi'X^is the standard error of the difference in means. 
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The leuel of significance used in this study is p < .05. The 
researcher's rationale for using this leuel of significance was 
based on the certainty or confidence ujith which the researcher 
was safe in rejecting the null. Due to error in sampling, one can 
only glue the probability of being correct, and one can be fairly 
sure that a certain number of times out of a hundred the means 
we could draw would not be correct. Thus a p < .05 leuel is 
chosen and the certainty that the null is rejected is based on the 
statement that there is a "statistically significant" difference. 

This concludes the rationale and procedures used in this 
quasi-eKperimental design (McMillan & Schumacher,1 989). 
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Chapter 5 

Results 

The follouiing is the statistical analysis of this study: 



Control group ( traditional 4th grade); 



N MEAN STDEU SE MEAN 

22 706. 0 40. 7 8. 67 



EKperlmental group ( multi-age 4/5 ); 



N MEAN STDEU SE MEAN 

22 719.0 48.7 10.4 



HEST : T = 0. 96, P = 0. 34, OF = 40 (Ui.C.S.U. minltab). 

The results of this enperimental analysis show that there is no 
significant difference at the p^ .05 leuel betuieen means of 
total reading" of 4th grade pupils, in traditional single-grade 
and multi-age classrooms. Houieuer, in considering the mean 
score, ignoring statistical significance, the researcher points out 
that there is a positiue difference in the mean score, in fauor of 
the multi-age instructional design. This reinforces many earlier 
findings that the multi-age classroom is as good a teaching 
design as traditional single grade leuel organization 
(Gayle,1983; Lincoln, 1982; RIcciotti & Soares, 1983; llJay,1981). 
Roth the minimum and moKimum scale scores uiere 
proportionally higher for the OKperimental group ouer the 
control group. The range of scores mas considerably larger for 
the multi-age, and tho manimum scores achieued by tiuo 
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children in the multi-age class mere at least 6% higher than the 
highest score achieued by a single pupil in the traditional class. 
The eHperimentol group scores reflect a greater range of 
abilities, thus reinforcing the multi-age concept of 
heterogeneity and that children find their ouin leuel of 
attainment according to the built in challenge of the 
instructional design (Buston, 1977-70; Martin & Pauan,1976). 
Pratt (1986), also noted that for this reason such classroom 
designs deal more fleHibly uiith faster and slower learners. 

On the other hand, the thrust of the traditional group scores 
emphasize the middle range. This is suggestiue of the fact that 
traditional teaching is geared to suit the auerage child. Again 
this makes sense, due to the rigid restraints of the lock-step 
graded system, as preuiously quoted in the research 
(Milburn,1981; Neill,1975). The standard deuiation of the scores 
show the multi-age group to be a more heterogeneous group 
(bell curue) than the control group also. This is possibly as a 
result of the positive modelling of hauing miKed ages working 
and learning together (Cohen,1986; Milburn,1981). 

The limitations of this study must be accounted for in this 
analysis too. These results are not generalizable, primarily due 
to the size of the sample. Both classes had only twenty-two 
pupils in each, that completed the pre-test and post-test. 
Further research is warranted with a much larger sample e.g. at 
least fiue classes of this size. The reader can see from the 
means and the "t" score results, that they are positiue in fauor 
of the multi-age class, but in order for the results to be 
significant a much larger sampling is necessary. 

The author considers the use of the CTB/Mc Graw Hill 
standardized tests as the instrument of measurement, to be a 
major limitation of this study. The researcher's reasons are 
twofold for making this judgement. The use of the scale score, 
for statistical purposes was deriued from the IRT (item response 
theory) scaling. On occasion differences greater than a full 
standard deuiation haue been noted between traditional number 
correct scores, and item pattern scores based on the IRT model 
(Robert Linn in Buros,1 973). These seeming unreasonable 
properties of the scale score haue important implications for 
interpretation of the results. It is for this reason that many 
teachers and educators haue lost faith in the CTBS tests, yet 
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they are widely used by administrators and school districts 
throughout the U.S.. 

Moreouer, the CTBS tests are not designed to measure the 
fleHibillty of a whole language multi-dimensional approach, *-uch 
as is found in the description of this multi-age class. It is more 
geared to suit the traditional skills approach, as its format, tests 
skills in an isolated conteKt. This style of testing would appear 
to suit the traditional single grade class more, as they used the 
Barnell Loft Specific Skills series to teach uocabulary and 
comprehension, whereas the multi-age eKperimental group were 
completely literature based. In consideration of this fact it is 
interesting to note that the mean score for "total reading" still 
fauored the multi-age instructional design (719. 0) ouer the 
traditional design (706. 0). The researcher poses the question of 
how much more fauorable the results would be if the instrument 
was designed to measure a whole language multi-media 
teaching design. 

Since traditional single-grade organization has become so 
accepted and widespread in this country (Craig &McLellan,1987), 
one of the difficulties introducing multi-age and family grouped 
classes is lack of support and understanding within the 
community, fl successful implementation of a multi-age 
instructional design requires school staff, parent and 
administratiue consent (Marklund & lianse, 1984). fl hard- 
working, co-operatiue, enthusiastic staff is necessary especially 
in the first few years to boost confidence and set the pace for 
the new program (Neill,1975). It requires eKcellent public 
relations as most implementations haue met with a lot of 
negatiue reactions. Many haue equally ouercome this, by 
working closely with the community. Some schools haue won 
ouer the confidence of the parent body by only placing children 
in multi-age classes that oKpress no resentment at this 
placement decision. It is futile to force a parent/child into a 
multi-age class if they haue a totally closed mind to its benefits. 
Once the incubation period is ouer the multi-age process is a 
more natural way to operate (Cohen, 1986) from parent, teacher, 
and pupil point of uiew. 
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Conclusions 

It is safe to conclude ttiat multi-age classroom designs are 
equally as good as traditional single-grade leuel organizational 
designs (Gayle,1983;Ulay,1981). in this study the performance of 
students in the multi -age/grade class was higher for reading 
achieuement (Gayle, 1983). This researcher puts forth a strong 
argument to administrators to put an end to only using multi- 
age and combination classes as an oKpedient measure to 
accommodate declining or iiicreasing enrollment iFreemon, 
1984). Instead such eKperimental teaching designs should be 
incorporated into the regular grade organization choices offered 
by a school (district). Remembering that learning takes place in 
many forms, styles, and settings, it is our duty as educators to 
prouide for childrens' needs through as many instructional 
designs as possibl«%. This is an implication of this study. 

fl recommendation for future research in this area is the 
measurement of the grouith of self-concept using these tuio 
same instructional designs. All research to date, indicating the 
benefits of multi-age classrooms, shoui a higher self-esteem, 
better emotional stability, and student attitude among young 
children, functioning in a multi-age classroom design (Martin & 
Pauan, 1976; Milburn,1981; Plouiden Report; Pratt, 1986; 
Ulay.l 981). Johnson (1986), argued that the multi-age setting 
prepared the child more adequately for the outside world, where 
real differences eKist. It eKtends features of an ideal family into 
the school, by supporting and accommodating indiuidual 
members and often compensates for lack of the features in the 
home ( Buston, 1977-78 ). Freeman (1984), obserued too how 
children uiewed themselues as multi-dimensional in a multi-age 
class and coped accordingly. Therefore the all-round 
deuelopment of the total child is a realistic goal in a mined age 
enuironment. This is wholesome proo^n fauor of the 
implementation of multi-age classrooms, to cater to the euer 
compIeK social and affectiue needs of our society. 

fl further recommendation would be to carry out a 
longitudinal study using these instructional settings. RicciottI & 



Soares (1983), proued the longer the period of time children 
spent in eKperimental end innouatiue classroom settings, the 
more beneficial it was to the pupils, and the more significant the 
results were. The real growth in reading achieuement toolc place 
in their pupils after the first year of the Implementation of their 
plan. Likewise the replication of this study at the end cf 5th and 
6th grades respectiuely, using the same sample, would yield 
tiery useful information and noteworthy results. Such follow-up 
studies are fiiso urged by Gayle (1983). 

The prectiding research, and personal eHperience as a child 
and teacher in a multi-age setting , lead the researcher to 
conclude that one of the most ualuable elements the mined age 
classroom allows for is time ( Milburn, 1981). Since pupils 
generally spend at least two years in these enuirons, with the 
same teacher(s), the nature of the classroom design puts time in 
fauor of both pupil and teacher. This is a wonderful feeling for 
all (nuolued, as it alleuiates much of the hurried pressure of 
traditional single gradedness. lUay's>(1981) statement, " Joy in 

the process of learning " comes aliue. From a deuelopmental 

standpoint the child has more time to grow; to learn about self; 
to be comfortable and simulate his enuironment. Equally the 
teacher has the confidence to know that she has the time to 
obserue the child; manipulate his enuironment to cause 
disequilibrium for learning (Piaget), and to Indiuldualize when 
necessary. If a concept is too difficult to accomplish this year - 
with time, repetition, and a working relationship the child will 
succeed neKt year. There is a definite need for this consistency 
and continuity in a child's education (Neill, 1975) - such 
knowledge and head-start on where the child 's at, from one 
year to the neKt, is something that can neuer be present In the 
same way in traditional single grade leuel organization, fls an 
aside to this, we often ouerlouk how well special education 
children perform when mlKed with peers of different ages 
within the same leuel. This positiue modelling found in a multi- 
age class, and seif-eKtension to teach someone else is eKcellent 
for higher order cognitiue processes ( Cohen, 1 986). Little 
wonder then that the multi-age classroom scores so high in the 
social and emotional deuelopment of the indiuidual, as well as 
Pratt (1 986) indicates, interacting at different leuels of maturity 
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to promote cognitiue growth. 

This study eHomined the growth of "total reading" of 4th 
graders, which incorporated a test of uocabulary and 
comprehension. In this particular 4/5 multi-age class the 4th 
graders were the lower group. They receiued manimum uerbal 
stimulation and deueloped new uocabulary rapidly owing to the 
peer interaction and aduantageous modelling of the 5th graders. 
It is with regret that this researcher did not test and analyse 
the results for the component elements of ''total reading" 
separately. Research supports that the uocabulary growth of 
the lower group in a multi-age class will surpass that of the 
similar group in traditional single-grade organization due to the 
seeming aduantage of emulation (Milburn, 1981) and peer 
tutoring (Leuin, Glass, and Meister, 1984; Pratt 1986). R study in 
the area of uocabulary alone would therefore be recommended. 
Research studies need to be also completed on the effect of 
multi-age/grade classes on leuel - the upper or lower grade in 
the multi-age class (Gayle, 1983). 

In the teaching of reading a strong implication emerging from 
the literature is the use of heterogeneous groups (Hallinan, 
1982; Oaices, 1988 ). Too often grouping practices in reading 
emphasize ''high, middle and loui" standards, rooting academic 
failure, stigma, and low self-esteem from uery early on (Pinic & 
Leibert, 1986). The multi-age classroo^n thanicfully capitalizes 
on its heterogeneity; groups are fie - students cross age 
and grade leuels as in the case of tii J multi-age group. 
Student placement has a broader base to woric with. On the 
whole, there is no ceiling to children's learning. The reader will 
probably agree that personal oKperience of the assigning of 
labels e.g.( good, bad, the best) to children is detrimental. It is 
encouraging to see, in general, a trend towards heterogeneous 
groups ( Junell,1971; 0a!ce$,1988) as with this particular fourth 
grade traditional class (note houieuer the standard deuiation 
results demonstrated still more heterogeneity in the multi-age 
scores). Multi-age/grade research studies in the future are 
encouraged to consider the criteria for student placement in 
multi-age classes. Precise definition of criteria is aduised 
(Gayle,l983). 
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Chapter 5 

Summary 

Houing accepted the null hypothesis that there Is no 
"significant difference" between means of "total reading" for 
traditional and multi-age teaching designs, while equally noting 
that the increasing difference in the means is in fauor of the 
multi-age instructional design, one must acknowledge the 
inherent ualues of the process of multi-age learning/teaching as 
being the major reason to elect this classroom enuironment ouer 
the ''traditional" one. Let us therefore summarize briefly the 
inherent ualues of the flenible multi-age classroom, which the 
study has eKamined. 

Schools should be happy places -the family atmosphere of the 
multi-age classroom is euidence of a special learning where 
children of mlHed ages work together In this enuironment (Nelll, 
1975). fl posltlue setting for all children regardless of ability 
leuel. 

Shane (1960), attacked the rigidity and lack of 
individualization of "traditional" education, whereas a uery 
obulous factor of multi-age instruction Is its fleKlbillti| and time 
element (Milburn,1981). 

Multi-age instruction Is on the side of the learner and not 
that of administrative eKpediency. Schools and administrations 
that wont to incorporate the multi-age design Into their 
organizational choices are praiseworthy, and thus supportiue of 
child-centered practice. Martin & Pauan (1976) note areas of 
learning theory that encourage multi-age concepts. 

This eKperimental approach handles children with indiuidual 
differences, from the point of ulew of curriculum content, as It 
doesn't get smothered by the sequential lock-step curriculum of 
traditional single-grade organization (Milburn,1981; Pratt,1986). 

fl nurturer of creativity, adaptability, leadership, and 
practicality, the family grouping of multi-age instruction 
promotes both personal and intellectual skills. In the area of 
vocabulary alone, Ouffelmeyer (1980), found that such a broad 
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eKOerience base improued delayed retention in pupils over a 
more traditional approach. 

Multi-age teaching, by its nature, is a proponent of 
heterogeneous grouping (0akes,1988). Due to its miKed-age 
format it auoids labelling and class deriued u&lues to a greater 
degree. Voung (1971), in contrast, accused traditional 
organization as being an agent of social repression. 

Family grouping assumes cognitiue benefits for children since 
chronological and mental age do not always correspond 
(Milburn,1981). It prouides the child uiith a "neighborhood" of 
uarious ages, abilities, interests, and opinions (Johnson, 1986). 
The multi-age design helps auoid behauior problems too 
(Hartup,1976), owing to its fleKibility and the u^arious 
deuelopmental leuels of its pupils. 

Imitation, the act of eKplaining, and peer teaching malce the 
miHe(£-age enuironment one of the finest mays to solidify ouin 
learning (Coher.,1986). Children learn as much from each other as 
they do from teacher instigated actiuities (Buston, 1977-'78) 

Regarding this particular study, the multi-age ujas found to 
adequately support the teaching of reading to 4th graders 
(Gayle,1983; Lincoln,1982). The instrument of measurement uias 
highly reliable and strong in content ualidity. Neuertheless, the 
researcher encourages the replication of this study using a 
different instrument, for reasons already discussed. 

In summary, lUilt (1971 ) spealcs profoundly uihen he says " no 
single organizational change can hope to solue the needs of 
learners in a mass heterogeneous society". Therefore, 
realistically spealcing, the multi-age instructional design is an 
important alternatiue to offer in the organizational choices of a 
school. The author uiishes to draw the conclusion from this study 
that the muiti-age instructional design appears to uphold the 
principle that diuerslty enriches and uniformity impouerishes. 
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RppendlH 

fiDDendiH 11 : Them es of study 

(a) The traditional 4th grade ( control group). 

September: 

- Uikings and oKplorations of the North American Continent by 
Europeans. 

- Natiue Rmericans and their relationships ujith colonists 
(Jamestown etc.). 

- Natiue trees and why leaues turn colors. 

October: 

- Columbus. 

- Henry Hudson and the settlement of the Hudson ualley by the 
Dutch (also the English takeouer ). ^ 

- Dutch Colonists and customs. 

- Washington Iruing as author of Rio Uan UJinkie and The Legend 
of Sieepu Hollouj. 

- Bones, Skeletons, and Spiders for Halloujeen 
Nouember: 

-Settlement of New England (Pilgrims etc..) 

- Corn - Its importance in history and today. 

- Cornhusk dolls - toys of colonial children. 

December: 

- Reports on Christmas customs brought to Rmerica by 
colonists. 

- Colonial crafts. 

January: 

- Matter, Molecules, and Uleather. 

- Rmerican Reuolutlon including IDashington's network across 
Long Island Sound. 
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February: 

- Famous flmerican Research Reports. 
March: 

- Continuation of Jun. and Feb. themes. 
Hpril: 

- Enuironmental studies - a marshland and its importance. 

- Lifecycle of frog. 

- The Ciuil UJar. 

May: 

- 'Veing a pet parent" - animals in our Hues. 

- Sun and its effect on skin. 

- Lifecycle of butterfly 

- Rocks and minerals - Earth's changing surface. 

This is a summary of the themes of study of the control group 
during the timeline Sept. 1988 - May 1989. 

RppendlH 2 : Sa mple lesson plan 

This is a sample lesson plan on a newspaper article called " The 
Great Suiamp Debate " (copy attached), used by the traditional 
4th grade class. 

ff/m; Discuss the differences between two newspaper articles 
dealing with the same subject. 

- define biased and controuersy 

- identify the main problems that need to be solued 

(a) build the airport in N.V. or N.J. 

(b) build the airport in the Great Swamp 

(c) how big should the airport be 

(d) how far from NVC should it be 

-List aduantages and disaduantages of each site 

-Identify attitudes toward swamps-present day and historically. 

-Are there alternatiues? 

-Make a prediction as to what really happened. 
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HppendiK 

RpoendiH I: Theme s of study 

(b) The multi-age 4/5 class chose from a uery broad literature 
base during the period Sept. 1988 - May 1989. The follouilng Is a 
list of literature incorporated themes studied by the seuen 
reading groups in this particular 4/5 multi-age/grade. 

1988 : 

- 6eorge, Jean. Mtf side of the mountain. 
Teacher's guide: Gr 4 Social Studies. 

- Taylor,Sydney. flll-of-a-igind-famili| . Teacher's guide. 

- Speare, Elizabeth. UJitch of a blackbird pond. Teacher's guide 
Gr 4 . Social Studies. 

1989 : 

- Drolet, Daniel. Children of Canada: knomn and unlcnouin . No 
guide: Gr 5 Social Studies Canada. 

-Fritz, Jean. Can't ifou mnlce them hehaue. King George? No 
guide. Gr 4 Soc Studies/ditto. 

- Fritz, Jean. Shh! UJe're ujritinq thP rnnsti tiitinn No guide. 
Gr 4Soc Studies/ditto. 

- Fritz, Jean. Ulill gou sign here. John Hancock ? No guide. 
Gr 4 Social Studies/ditto. 

- lUhite, Florence. Junincrft Serra . No guide. Gr 4 Social Studies. 

- Butteruiorth, Oliuer. Enormous Fgg . Teacher's guide. 

- Douinie, Mary Alice. Proper Acadian. No guide. Gr 5 Soc. St. 
Canada. 



- Fitzhugh, Louise . Harriet the Soy . No guide. 

- Howe, Deborah. Bunnicula . No guide. 

- Selden, George. Cricket in Times Square . Teecher's guide. 

- Shyer, Marlene. meicome home Jeliub jan . Teacher's guide. 

- Smucl(er,Barbara. Underground to Cant^da. No guide. Gr 4 ss/ 
siauery; Gr 5 Canada. 

- flilcen, Joan. Uolues of millouqhbi| Chase . No guide. 

- Conlu. Jane. Racso and the rats nf NIMH , No guide. 

- Konigsburg, E.L.. From the MiHed-l|p Files of Mrs Basil E. 
Frankmeiler. Teacher's guide. 

- O'Brien, Robert. Mrs Frisbi| and the rnt?^ of NIMH . Teacher's 
guide. 

- O'Dell, Scott . Island of the Klue Dolohins . Teacher's guide. 

- Paterson, Katherine. Bridge to Terabithia . Teacher's guide. 

- Burnett, Frances. Secret garriftn . No guide. 

- Burnptt, Frances. Little Princess . No guide. 

- George, Jean. Julie of the UJolues . Teacher's guide. Gr 5 Soc. St. 

- Graham, Kenneth. UJind in the ninioins. No guide. 

- Lunn, Janet. Root Cellar . No guide. 6r4 Ciuii lUar/ 6r5 Canada, 
Fic. 

- Morey, lllalt. Gentle Ben . No guide . Alaska. 
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' Raskin, Ellen. UJestinq Game. Teacher's guide. 
-Taylor, Theodore. Cay . Teacher's guide. 

- Byars, Betsy. Pinballs . Teacher's guide. 

- Cleary, Beuerly. Dear Mr. Hensham . Teacher's guide. 

II If Socks. ,, 

- Estes, Eleanor. Hundred Dresses. T eacher's guide. 

-Coerr, E. Sadako and the^thousand naner cranes .Teacher's guide. 

- Erickson, R. Toad for Tuesday . No guide. 

„ „ UJarton an d Morton . „ . 

- MacLachlan, Patricia. SarahJ*lain and Tall . Gr4 Soc St. Pioneers. 

- Rockwell, N. How to eat Fried UJorms. Teacher's guide. 

- Selden, G. Chester Cricket's Pi geon Ride . No guide. 

- Smith, Doris. Taste of Blackberries. Teacher's guide. 

- lUagner, Jan8._|Ll^ . Teacher's guide. 

- Mowat, Farley. Oujls in the FnmHy. Gr 5 Soc St. Canada 
(read aloud book). 

The teachers of the 4/5 multi-age had their own criteria as to 
what piece of literature a reading group studied. This is a 
sampling of the choice of literature made auailable to the pupils. 
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flDoendiH 2 - Sample lesson plan f eHoerimental group). 

Book Title 

Author 

Writing actluities - choose at least 4; you may do more. 

1. Describe uihat you liked/ disliked about some of the 

characters. 

2. Create another ending for the story. 

3. Make up a lost or found aduertisement for a person or 

object mentioned in the story. Tell as much as you can about the 
person or object. 

4. UJrite a brief biography of the author. 

5. Compose a poem about the story. 

6. Send a letter to a. friend to spread the good uiord about 

your book. 

7. UJrite letters as if one character were corresponding with 

one another. 

8. Giue an account of what you would haue done if you had 

been one of the characters in the same situation. 

9. Make up a conuersation between two characters in story. 

— 10. Prepare newspaper articles about the characters' 
actiuities. Include headlines and so on. 

Oral presentations - choose at least 2. Vou may work with a 
partner on these actiuities. These will be presented to the class. 

1. Dramatize a certain episode. 

2. Draw a mural of the story or parts of it. 

3. Create a puppet show with stick-figure puppets. 

4. Draw a map to show routes. 

UocQbulary grades ^ 



Summary grades 
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